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MEMOIR OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Srepuantr Felicité Ducrest de St. 
Aubin, Countess of Genlis, born in 
1746, near Autun, in Burgundy, ap- 
peared at an early age on the stage of 
fashionable life. More favourably en- 
dowed by nature than by fortune, her 
qraces, beauty, and an admirable ta- 
lent for music, soon gained her a fa- 
vourable reception in the best society 
at Paris. After brilliant success of 
more than one kind, she found herself 
surrounded by a crowd of admirers ; 
but it was to chance also that 
owed the advantage of forming a union 
which gave her a distinguished rank 
in life, and an alliance with the family 
of the Duke of Orleans. 

A very sprightly letter, written by 
Mademoiselle Ducrest to one of her ac- 
quaintance, fell into the hands of the 
Count de Geulis; the reading alone of 
this epistle, though he had never seen 
to the 


juferest which soon 


she 


he author, gave rise sentiment 


f the most lively 
changed into a true passion, and he of- 


fered his fortuue aud lis haad to the 
young person who wrote so well 
Madame de Genlis became by this 
marriage niece to Madame de Mon- 


telon, then united to the Duke of Or- 
leans by a marriage which was called 
secret, because it was not 
it Court, but 


The 


] 
ACh LOW- 
was else known 
Duke de Char- 


ledved 
byevery pr 


rsonu. 


1 Madame de 


tres saw Genhs at het 
ouse ; andstruck by her person aud 
mind, this prince resolved to attach 
her tohus family, and to confide to her 
care the education his three sous 
uda daughter, with the unusual tithe 
wradaday of Go eur. Phe consent 
f Louis XVI. was required, who re- 
pled to the prince's requestina hearty 
manner: “Tutor or Governess--1t 


\ul x \.> 





makes little difference ; you are at li 
berty to do what you please: besides 
the Count d’ Artois has children !” 

Madame de Geulis was immediate. 
ly installed in her new situation in the 
PalaisRoyale ; and to justify the choice 
that had been made of her as instruct- 
ress of the children of the first prince 
of the bloud, she successively publish- 
ed several works oneducation, Among 
othersthe “AnnalsofV irtue,” and more 
particularly the “ Theatre for the use 
of young persous,” or, “ Theatre of 
Lducation,” were very favourably re- 
ceived by the public. This was not 
quite the case with two works on 
Pfheology, which appeared at the 
epoch of the first communion of the 
eldest of her puptls.* ‘lo the astonish- 
meut at seeing books on piety proceed 
from a closet of the Palais Royale,suc- 
ceeded some severe critiques, which 
went the length of disputing Madame 
de Geulis’s claim as an authoress, in 
assuming that the AbbéGauchet's let- 
ters on Religion had furnished the sub- 
ject, and a certain Abbé Lamourette 
the formof these writings. ‘The more 
severe Theologians pretended that all 
which Madame de Geulis had written 
ou the subject, but particularly ber 
notes, were not orthodox; and men of 
the world judged that the anthoress 
was not called by any particular talent 
to discuss subjects of religious contro- 
versy. Some philosopliers were wick. 
ed enough to rejoice at certain pass- 
aves. Madame de Geulis pardoned 
both Theologians and men of the 
world; but she ever afterwards vow- 
ed an implacable hatred against the 
1 sentiment in which 

* The receiving the first communion is 
a cercinony Of much tnportance mM the 
(al ¢ Churel 


pluilosopiers ; 
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she has constantly persisted. The 
storm of the revolution broke out soon 
after, and gaye a very different im- 
portance fo opinions, and the exist- 
ence ofthat lady. Her political con- 
duct, submitted to severe investiga- 
tion, has been highly censured. We 
have too great a respect for her age 
and sex to repeat the harsh sentences 
of these biographers who have hither- 
to spoken of her; neither shall we 
authorize the example which she has 
herself given, in too often treating her 
contemporaries and even illustrious 
contemporaries, with au excessive ri- 
gour that has been strongly tainted 
with injustice. 

The exalted devotion to which of 
late years she has been raised, and the 
ardent zeal which accompanies it, is 
not happily tempered by one the 
first christian virtues—charity; she 
has undoubtedly carried to an exreme 
her severity on others, which may 
cause her to forget the divine precept 
~~“Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

Madame de Genlis has published a 
work entitled “ A summary of my 
conduct,” which contains some very 
curious details. Obliged to quit 
France to find a shelter from those po- 
litical storms with which the family 
of the Duke of Orleans was soon as- 
sailed ; after staying some time inEng- 
land, whither she was conducted by 
Pétion, she went to Belgium, and soon 
married her adopted daughter to Lord 
Fitzgerald, since known by his mis- 
fortunes. She afterwards went to 
Switzerland, and retired to the con- 
vent of St. Claire with Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans, who soon left her to join 
the Princess of Conti, at Fribourg. 
Afterwards, quitting Switzerland, in 
whichshe had experienced many vexa- 
tions, she travelled into Germany ; 
and residing some time in the vicinity 
of Hamborney, married her niece, 
Mademouelle de Sercey, to Mr. Ma- 
thiesson, one of the most esteemed 
merchants of thatcity. The consular 
government was more favourable to 
Madame de Genlis than the Directory ; 
she not only obtained the erasure of 
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her name from the list of emigrants 
and her return to France, but Buona, 
parte became prodigal of his favours 
toher, granted her a considerable pen. 
sion, and apartments in the Arseval, 
with permission to take from the |i. 
brary of that name what books might 
be necessary for her use. She main, 
tained a private and continued cor. 
respondence with the Emperor. After 
the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
Duke of Orleans also assigned her a 
pension; aud she has always lived 
since her return to France surround. 
ed by the attention anid the tenderest 
cares of her respectable family. Some 
unprecedented polemical discussions 
with distinguished men of letters, in 
which, notwithstanding her great ta. 
lents in that line, victory has seldom 
declared in her favour,have alone beep 
able to disturb that calm which her 
old age was destined to enjoy. 

Besides the numerous works which 
have proceeded from the inexhaustible 
pen of Madame de Genlis, and are 
printed in her name, (amounting to 
about 8$ volumes !) she has assisted 
in the compilation of several periodi- 
cal works; and as she is yet blessed 
with a good state of health we may 
expect still more. 


(eee em 
ACCOUNT OF THE COCOA-NUT TREE 


Or all the vegetable gifts which 
Providence has bestowed on the orien- 
tal world, the Cocoa Tree most de- 
servesour notice. In this single pro- 
duction of nature what blessings are 
conveyed to man! It grows a state- 
ly column, from 30 to 50 feet in height, 
crowned by a verdant capital of wav- 
ing branches covered with long spi- 
tal leaves. Under this foliage, bunches 
of blossoms, clusters of green fruit, and 
others arrived at maturity, appear in 
mingled beauty. The trunk, though 
porous, furnishes beam and rafters 
for our habitations; and the leaves, 
when plaited together, make an excel- 
lent thatch aud common umbrellas, a 
coarse mats for the floor and brooms ; 
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while their finest fibres are woven into 
very beautiful mats for the rich. The 
covering of the young fruit is extreme- 
ly curious, resembling a piece of thick 
cloth, in a conical form, close and firm 
as if itcame from the loom; it ex- 
pands after the fruit has burst through 
its inclosure, and then appears ol a 
coarser texture. ‘The nuts contain a 
delicious milk, aud a kernel sweet as 
the almond; this, when dried, affords 
abundance of oil; and when that is 
expressed, the remains feed cattle and 
poultry, and make a goo manure. 
The shell of the nut furnishes cups, 
ladles, and other domestic utensils ; 
while the husk which encloses it is of 
the utmost importance : it is manu- 
factured into ropes and cordage of 
every kind, from the smallest twine to 
the largest cable, which are far more 
durable than those of hemp, In the 
Nicobar Islands, the natives build their 
vessels, make the sails and cordage, 
supply them with provisions and ne- 
cessaries, and provide a cargo ofarrack, 
vinegar, oil, jaggree or coarse sugar, 
cocoa nuts, coir, cordage, black paint, 
and several inferior articles for foreign 
markets, entirely from this tree. Gib- 
bon, the historian, writing of this tree, 
adds, that, the Asiatics celebrated, 
either in verse or prose, the 360 uses 
to which the trunk, the branches, the 
leaves, the juice, and the fruit, were 
skilfully applied. Many of the trees 
are Wot permitted to bear fruit ; but 
the embryo bud,from which the blos- 
soms and nuts would spring, is tied 
up tu prevent its expansion, and a 
small incision being then madeat the 

end, there oozes, in gentle drops, a cool 

pleasant liquor, called Jarce or Joddy 

—the Palm wine of the Poets. This, 

when first drawn, is cooling and salu- 

tary, but when fermented and distilled 

produces an intoxicating spirit. Thus 

a plantation of cocoa-nut trees yields 

the proprietor a considerable profit, 

and generally forms part of the Go. 

vernment Revenue. 

_ The cocoa-nut tree delights in a 

lat, sandy soil, near the sea, and must 


frequently watered; while the 
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Palmyras,or Brab Trees, grow on hills 
and rocky mountains, ‘These trees are 
of the same genus, though differing 
according to their respective classes ; 
they all produce the palm wine, and 
are included under the general name 
of Palms or Palmetos. Thomson gives 
a very beautiful description of these 
oriental groves, whose leaves are also 
used instead of paper, by the natives of 
the Malabar coasts,and the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic:— 


“Stretched amid these orchards of the 


sup 

Where high Palmetos lift their graceful 
shade, 

Give me to drain the Cocoa’s milky bowl, 

Aud from the palm to draia its freshen- 
ing wine, 

More bounteous far than all the frantic 
juice 

Which Bacchus pours.” 


ee oe 


VALKYRIUR 80NG.* 


Tue Sea-King woke from the troubled 
sleep 
Of a visiou-haunted night, 
Aud he luok’d from his bark o'er the 
gloomy deep, 
And counted the streaks of light ; 
Forthe red sun's earliest ray 
Was to rouse his bands that day, 
To the stormy joy of fight! 


But the dreams of rest were still onearth, 
Aud silent stars on bigh, 
And there waved not the smoke of one 
cabin bearth 
*Midst the quiet of the sky ; 
Aud along the twilight-bay 
Iu their sleep the hamlets lay, 
—~For they kuew uot the Norse were 
nigh! 


The Sea-King look'd o'er the tossing 
wave, 
He tura'd to the dusky shore, 
And there seem'd, through the arch of @ 
tide-worn cave, 
A gleam, as of snow, to pour® 
And forthin watery light 
Moved phantoms, dimly white, 
Which the garb of woman wore. 





© The Valkyriur, the Fatal Sisters, or Choosert 
ef the dlaw, 10 Norther vthe g: 
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Slowly they moved to the billow-side, 
And the forms, as they grew more 
clear. 
Seem'd each on a tall pale stecd to ride, 
And a cloudy crest to rear, 
And to beckon with faint hand 
From the dark and rocky strand, 
And te point a gleaming spear ! 


Then astillness on his spirit fell, 
Before th’ unearthly train, 
For he knew Valhaila’s daughters well, 
The Choosers of the Slain! 
And a suddeuri ing breeze 
Bore across the moaning seas 
To his ear, their lofty strain 


“‘ There are songs in Odin's Hall, 
For the brave, ere vight to fall 
p th the 


He must bring a wrathful da 


reat sun hide his ray 
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Sleeps the faulchion in its sheath ? 
“Swords must do the work of ul 


Regver sS i-King ' thee we cal] 
There joy in Odin’s Hall, 


* At the feast and in the 

Th mu shalt be rene inl i 

By the green Isles of the tlo 
Thou hast lett thy track iv blood 
On the earth and ‘midst the sea, 
There are those will spe ik of thee 
“Tis enough—the war-gods eal 


— There is mead in Odiu's Hal! 


“ Regner! tell thy fair-haired bride 
She must slumber at thy side 

Tell the brother of thy breast 

Ev'n tor him thy grave hath rest 


r} } } 
Vell w raven steed which bore thee 


When the wild-wolf fled before thee, 


He, wo, with bis lord must fall 

‘There is room in Odin’'s Hall 
“ Lo! the mighty sun looks fort 
Arm ' thou leader of the north 
Ja) the mists of twilight fly' 





We must vanish, thou must d 
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Vathek. 


There was arming heard on land and 


wave, 
When afar the sunlight spread, 
And the phantom-forms of the tide-worn 
cave 
With thetwilight mists were fled. — 
But at eve,the kingly hand 
Of the battle-axe and brand 
Lay cc ld, ou a pile of dead ! 


AN UNPUBLISHED EPUSODE OF Va 
PHEK 


Tur taste for tower building, of 
which Vathek had set the example, 
became infectious in the country about 
Samarah. ‘Thismonarch was at first 
mdignaut that his subjects should pre- 
sume to copy bis extravagancies; bot 
lis vanity was stronger than his pride, 


and he left them im the quiet posses- 


| 
sion of their follies. blis most amb- 
tious rival was the merchant Bekfud 
The riches of this superb person were 
enormous. His caravans every yea 
brought him silks and jewels that 
would have rivalleda princess sdowr 


aw! the slaves that cultivated | 
groves of cmmamon might have forn 
the reareguard ofa sultan’s army. | 
became dizzy with his wealth, and 
fancied that he wasdescended fromt 
Assyrian kings;—though his grar 
father bad carried a basket in the 
streets of Dagdad 

Bektudt had a handsome palace a 
extensive grounds ; the hills andt 
valleys « little province were his 
he lingered in his groves 
citrons and palms; and the apricots 


of bus garden almost riva led thos 


which flek so pe zed from the isle 


of Kirmit Phe ladies of lis serag 

were as numerous and as beautiful as 
the harcmof the grand vizier, and tl 
othert tit 
and costly. Bat Bekfudi be 
in to be satiated with the ple asures 


ure of his palace was equa 
ly rare 
mid the maguificence of ordinary m 


tals; men evil hour he pulled dow 


hits palace and Ss d he women. tl 
built an impenetrable wall round his 
yar ens, and vowed to rats 

‘ Bee ie 


jhiehest loll whieh thos 


extensive 
' 


Hpon 


rere eu, « palace pou W 





ti 








“ pRotisiea 
shion. Bekfudi had no violent re- 
verence for the religion of his country ; 
und be therefore considered ita sin- 
less profanation to make his dwelling- 
palace like amosque, and his tower re- 
semble a minaret, though he mo- 
destly proposed it to be only ten times 
higher than the minarets of Bagdad. 
Jt was the extravagance of his ambi- 
tion which prompted him to shut out 
all the world till he should have finish- 
ed his mosque ; 


rose above tlie 


and when his tower 
highest pines of the 
neighbouring bills, he solaced him- 
self with the hope that the peasants 
who gazedat an awfal distance would 
believe that within its walls dwelt one 
of the sons of men, as powerful as the 
Geuii, and as mysterious as theDives, 

Bekfudi og ssessed abundance of 
taste. His con 


bled him to eng 


mand of wealth ena 


ross the rare produc 
tions of art which were sometimes too 
costly even for enurs lo acquire; and 


he Javished his gold pon those who 


could best apply their talents to the 
excitement of hus se vimiration. All 
the ornaments of his palace had refer. 
ence to his aucestors; buat though the 
corded in fitemblems the 


mighty deeds of 


artisis,wiio te 


his progenitors,had on 


especial re gard otruth, they sedulous 


ly avoided all allusion to the basket 
bearer. [pn a word, the mosque was 
avery magnificent place. twas the 
handsomest monument that taste ever 
reared to price wd though Bekfudi 


iw les arrogance had tried to make lis 


tuwer ris the dome of the great 
Hose tDamascussandhad only been 
stopt ii tits presumptu saspiriugs by 


\ 
the equally insoleut hurricane, which 
twice blew it down,—and though im 
his pro ness he had built his dor 
mitories like the cells of the most pt- 
ous santons, and had constructed stu 
dies and vrefectories after the models of 
sanctuaries and shrines,—still the pa 
gorgeous and elegant, nd 


lace was 


such as no subject ever before ratse 
in the dominions of the Commander 
of the Fanthtul 


Reklud: went on for many n 


Hiding and cabellichip n 


b 
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his tower 
till the nucivil blasts gave him hints 
where to stop, ind hanging up new 
draperies of Persian silks till the limit- 
ed art of the dyer forbade any further 
The superb merchant lived 
iway in around of selfish enjoyment ; 
his slaves racked their inventions to 
prepare him viands of the most costly 
materials; and as his health would 
not allow him always todrink the red 
wine of Shiraz, he took care, under 
the fatal necessity of resorting to so 
common a beverage as water, to ren- 
der it palatable by sending caravans 
and escorts to bring it from a fountain 
at a hundred leagues’ distance 
The great Mahomet, who had com- 
missioned the Genii to mature and 
then pull down the presumptuous dar- 
ings of the caliphVathek,also resolved 
to crush the ambition of the merchant 
Bekfudi, But as the pride and power 
of the mosque-builder were bounded 
by natural limits, it was unnecessary 
to work any miracles for his instruc- 
tions Ele hved on in his round of luxu- 
ries; and as his caravans came duly 
over the desert,and his ships were sel- 
dom lost upon the sea, he thought that 
the spices and the fruits of his fertile 
isles would last forever. But there was 
sudden change in the fashions of Sa- 
marah. ‘The cooks began to make 
their comfits without cinnamon, and 
the green dates of their native plains 
came into request, to the exclusion of 
the dried fruits of our wealthy mer- 
chant, 
ting in lis warehouses, and, for the 
first time of his life, he began to think 
that his mine of wealth was not inex 
haustible, 
Thirty moons had passed before 
Bek fudi ceased to poli down and build 


— heaping stones upon 


change. 


His spices and his figs lay rot- 


up the apartments of his mosque, or 
to send a hundred leagues for his wa. 
ter. The pastry-cooks were inexor- 
able, and his own household even 
could not endure the flavour of cinna- 
mon. tleatlengti discharged his ma 
sOnS and his « arp nters,and,asa yreat 
etiort of economy, abridged his table 
he 6 


tv-iwo dehes with 
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which it was daily covered, But all 
these privations were unavailing; 
Bekfudi was in debt, and his creditors 
would uot wait for a change in the 
taste for spices. He resolved to in- 
vite all Samarah to see his mosque, 
and to purchase his curiosities. For 
three moons all Samarah went mad. 
Away ran‘ the idle and the busy, to 
scramble up Bekfudi's tower,—to 
wander about bis long galleries upon 
carpets from Cairo,—to touch his gold 
censers, or to pore upon his curious 
pictures, As to his books, Bekfuds 
carefully locked them up, He wasa 
great commentator, and his relish for 
theological speculations led him to 
fear that his performances might intro. 
duce him to too close an acquaintance 
with the mufti and the cadi. 

Amongst the mob who had been to 
see Bekfudi's tower, was a clever little 
Persian Jew, who had the reputation 
of being one of the most discreet deal- 
ersin Samarah. Did a courtier re- 
quire a thousand piastres to bribe a 
judge, our little Jew would raise the 
sum in a moment, upon the pledge of 
the courtier’s carbuncle ; or did a 
lady of the seraglio desire a pound of 
gold-dust to fee an eunch, our little 
Jew would furnish it upon the most 
moderate interest. His warehouses 
were full of the moveable treasures of 
all the great meu of the palace, from 
the grand vizier tothe principal mute; 
and everybody vowed that he was the 
honestest Jew in the world, and it was 
a great pity so useful and so clever a 
trader should be a dog of an infidel. 

Bekfudi had a hatred of all Jews; 
but, nevertheless, our little factor con- 
trived to approach him. “tle had 
come to proffer his services to the 
great merchant; he humbly proposed 
to purchase his matchless curiosities, 
and his) magnificient furniture.” 
“What! he, the giaour from Persia? 
he persume to offi re pri ec tor rarities 
that monarchs mightcovet?” “ Yes; 
and moreover, he would purchase his 
books and his paintings, his vessels of 
gold and of silver, his wine, his——.” 
The merchant was iv a rage,aud drove 


An unpublished L-pisode of Vathek. 


the Jew from his presence; but he 
quickly recalledhim, “Slave,” cried 
Bekfudi, ** I will hold a moment's par. 
ley with thee. How much wilt thow 
give for my topazcup, and my goblet 
set with emeralds?” “I will not pur. 
chase these alone,” said the Jew, “but 
Iwill purchase thy lands, aud thy 
mosque,,and thy silken|draperies, and 
thy woven carpets, and thy golden ves- 
sels, and thy jewels, and thy books, 
and thy pictures, and all that they pa. 
lace contains; and here, without, | 
have twenty dromedaries laden with 
four hundred thousand sequins,which 
shall be thine.” Bekfudi was ina 
rage, but the eloquence of the drome. 
daries prevailed ; and that night the 
little Jew locked up the mosque with 
the airs of a master. 

The mob from Samarah was soon 
dispersed ; and Bekfudi prepared with 
many a sigh to leave a palace of which 
he had so long been the uncontrolled 
lord. ‘The little Jew haunted him 
from gallery to gallery, aud from the 
gloom of the sanctuary to the sunlight 
ofthe great lantern. With the most 
provoking malice he dwelt upon the 
beautiful proportions of this pavilion, 
and the maguificent furniture of that 
saloon; and swore that none of the 
mouarchs of the world could rival the 
great merchantin taste and splendour, 
“ And what will you do with this un. 
equal palace,” said Bekfudi? “I 
have bought it for a dealer in sul. 
phur,” replied the Jew. The pride 
of Bekfudt was ground into the dust; 
but he was curtous to see the rival of 
his wealth and the inheritor of his pos 
sessions It wasagreed that they should 
mee! at dinuer. 

The hour came, and Bekfudi ap- 
peared inthe grand saloon attired ina 
splendid vest; the aigrette of his tur- 
ban was composed of the largest dia- 
mounds, and the plume that it bore 
was from the wing of a bird of para- 
dise. His delicate hands were wash- 
ed with the choicest essences, and the 
perfumes of his garments plunged the 
senses into a languor which nothing 
but the exestemeut of the most ex- 
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quisite viands could dissipate. He 
expected to have met in the dea ler in 
sulphur, a personage whose riches 
would have procured for him some of 
the refinements Jwhich belonged to 
the dealer in spices ;—but how was he 
humiliated when a miserable old man 
presented himself, as ugly as a faquir 
that had been doing penance for fifty 
years, wrapped round with a wretch- 
ed robe of dirty cotton, and his head 
surmounted with a beastly tarban, 
that all the waters of Rocnabad could 
never purify. The forehead of this 
captivating personage was covered 
with knots and wrinkles, his blear 
eyes twinkled io their little pursed- 
up sockets, hismouth exhibited three 
teeth of the most delicious blackness, 
and his rheum was freely bestowed 
upon those whom the flavour of his 
breath did not keep at a respectful 
distance Bekfudishrieked and shout 

ed for his dwarf; bat the obsequious 
Jew called ina loud voice for dinner, 
and the ushapyy merchant was con- 
strained by his politeness to take his 
seat atthe board. ‘The new possessor 
of the mosque was equally attractive 
in his diet; a ragout of garlic was 
served up for his especial pleasure ; 
and as he dipped his grimy hands into 
ihe golden dish, Bekfudi would have 
fainted at the odour of the savoury 
steams, had not his faithful dwarf 
thrown the reviving attar over his fore- 
head, and forced a cup of sherbetdown 
histhroat. The mouth of the dealer 
in sulphur distended toto an audible 
grin, and he pledged the dainty mer 

chant im brandy. ‘Their 
conversation at length became titer. 
esting. ‘The man of sulphur had a 
most agreeable collection of oaths ; and 
1s he swore by Solomon and E:blis, by 
the sacred camel and the dog of the 
seven sleepers, the man of spice per- 
ceed that he hada Ingh reverence 
for the mysteries of theology ;—and a 
wouderful sympathy mm this particular 
grew up between them. 
braced and parted; but Bekfudi never 
forgot the garlic. 

The lithe Jew 


execrable 


‘They em- 


soon applied his 
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master’s purchase to good account. 
Within a week the superb merchant 
began to indulge a wish for the pos- 
session of some of his former most 
splendid baubles ; he bethought him 
that his free habit of expressing his 
thoughts in the broad margins of his 
beautiful manuscripts might one day 
cause some awkward inquiries; and 
he was desirous of securing some pice 
tures, of which he thought none but 
himself kuew the peculiar value. He 
of the dirty bands was as ready to 
comply with these reasonable wishes, 
aud Bekfudi began to think that his 
turban and his garlic might in time 
be endurable. The articles were se- 
lected, but the littke Jew had yet 
to name the price. Bekfudi raved 
and tore his hair when a fourth of 
hit four hundred thousand sequins 
were demanded for what had cost 
eves him not a tenth of the sum. 
He raved and tore his hair; but the 
Jew and the sulphur-merchant were 
calm. Bekfudi had not yet learned 
to subject his desires to his circum- 
stances ; and two dromedaries march- 
ed off with their costly load 

The Jew and his merchant passed 
the winter very industriously. From 
his warehouses in Samarah, this active 
dealer brought all the glittering 
pledges which the misfortunes of his 
clients had left unredeemed ; and he 
decorated the mosque like a grand 
bazaar, with a great many rare com- 
modities with fine names from the 
east and the west, which the artists of 
Samarah could manufacture as well ae 
those of Persiaor China. The little 
Jew knew where to find expert lim- 
ners, who could imitate the paintings 
even of the celebrated Magi, so as to 
deceive the most critical eyes; clever 
that would trausecribe the 
tales and poems of Arabia, with a 
that would enchant the 
most exquisite connotsseurs ; and acute 
chemists, that would give to the se- 
cretly pressed grape-juice of the gar- 
deus of Bekfudt himself, the inimit- 
able Havour of the wines of Shiraz or 
Kismisel.e. The litth 


cop ists, 


correctness 


Jew had, how 
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ever, not quite so complete a judg- 
ment as the builder of the mosque, 
and he therefore committed a few 
mistakes with a very 
spirit. Awidst the solemn and sub 
dued splendour of the 
upon which Bekfudi 

himself, he hung up an enormous 
mirror which brought all the varied 
colours of the neighbouring galleries 
and all the garishuess of day, mto the 
heart of its former deep and impres- 
sive gloom; and in the hall which 
the spice-merchant had dedicated to 
the worthies of his country, he stuck 
up the statue of one of the rebellious 
princes who had presumed to coutend 
against the justice of the great Haroun 
al Raschid. But the ltthe Jew was 
yet a most deserving factor. All 
Samarah agam flocked to the mosque 
with the great and all 
Samarah came this time, with money 
iu their vests, to purchase some re he 
ofthe magnificent Bekfudi. Every 
one was pleased, except the unhappy 
builder of the palace, for every one 


enterprising 


sanctuary, 
most prided 


minaret; 


was agreeably reheved of his sequins 
[le alone writh- 
ed under the mortifications of his pride, 
and the outrages upon his taste le 


at his own free will. 


stalked one day into the palace of his 
splendour, now metamorphosed into 
ove large bazaar, and with a yell of 
fury he overthrew the 
foe of the caliph, and shivered into a 


statue of the 


pieces the mirror which de 


} 
formed the sanctuary. Hethen coolly 


paid the price which the Jew demand- 
ed, and retired toa humble dwel mg 


without a mana et, to pass the rematn 
» Coys in composting treatises 


on temperance and humility, 


Tne Jesuits ha 
century to perform for the Papal 
Church the same ! 
Mendicant Orders had rendered m the 


Leth Pheie founder, like St. Francis 


risen up in the 16th 


service which the 


Lhe desucts 


when he began his career; bat he 
possessed, above all other men, the 
rare talent of detecting his own de. 
ficiencies, and remedying them by the 
More politic 
heads aided him in the construction 


most patient diligence 


of his system; and they succeeded in 
forming a scheme perfectly adapted to 
the purpose for which it was designed 
Under the appearance, and with the 
etiicient unity and strength of an ab. 
solute monarchy, the Company was in 
reality always directed by a few of its 
ablest members. ‘The most vigilant 
superintendance was exercised over 
all its parts, aud yet, in acting for the 
general service, entire liberty was al. 
For this 
reason, the Jesuits were exempted 


lowed to individual talents, 


from all the stale and burthensome 


observances, wherein the other reli. 
large a portion 
ey admitted no per- 


ioners consumed = so 


oftheirtime. ‘I 


sou into the socrety 


ceived m him some qualities whict 


unless they pete 


might be adv utageously emp! ved, 
ind intherr admirable economy every 


‘ " 


one found his approortite place, ex 
cept the refractory and the vicious 
Such members were toimediately ex. 
pelled,—the company would not be 
disturbed with the tf ble of punish. 
mg, or endeavour to correct them. 


But where they found that devoted 


obedience, which was the prime qua. 
lification of a Jesuit, there was no va- 
riety of human character, from the 
lowest to the lofirest intellect, whi 

they did not know how to + 
tothe best sdvantae Phev hadd 


orant and 


mirnpov, 


mestic offices for the tg 


lowly ; the task of education wascom- 
milted to expert rod patients holars 
' 


men of learning and research and 


entus were left to follow the bent « 


themrrownha Wineclinatious;: croque 


’ 
members we lestined for thepaulpit 
ntl while their 1 t rs managed 
the affairs of the s tvyor 


bw direct 
tug the conse ces of kiys and 
cjueens, nd statemen directed, m 
fact the government of Catholic king- 

thsjentl stsand fanatics were dis 


hia 
Sic 
th 
Pc 
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the heathen, or to pervert the Pro- 
testants. Some wentto rec laim the 
savages of America, others, with less 
success, to civilize the barbarous 
Abyssinians, by reducing them to the 
Romish Church. And they who 
were ambitious of martyrdom, were 
ordered to Japan, where the slow fire, 
and the more lingering death of the 
pit, were to be endured ; or they went 
to England, which they called the 
European Japan, because, going thi 
ther as missionaries of a church which 
had pronounced the Queen an heretic 
and ao usurper, avd forbidden all her 
Catholic subjects to obey her, on pain 
of excommunication,they went to form 
conspiracies, and concert plans of re- 
bellion, and therefore exposed them- 
selves to death as traitors. 
The founders of this famous su 

adapted their institution with exce 


ty 
lent wisdom to the circumstances of 
their age; but they took the prin 
ciples of the Romish Church as they 
found them, and thus engaged in tl 

support and furtherance ofa bad cause 
by wicked means. ‘The whole odium 


of those means fell upou the Jesuits, 


not because they were the moi 
guilty, but be« tuse they were th 
most conspicuous, — the Protestants, 
and especially the Luglish, looking 


only at that order which produced 
therr busi 


the Romanists dexterously 


st and ablest enemiu e3 md 

shiftn rh 

upon an envied, and therefore a hated 
t , 


community, the reproach which pro 


perly belongs to thew Ps pes, their 


ers were su active al 
case the celebrity of the order, 
had been the case with every mou 
tic order ge, attracted to it 
the most ardeut and ambuitic us spirits 
Young Evgtish Catholics of this tem 


in ils firsta 


took the fourth and pe 


iF pl ced the 


per eape 
liar vow, wh 


sionaries, al th tbsolute cisposal o 


their Old Vian of the Mountain The 


Popes, at that tune, had richly mi 
ed this t't Por the pri ( is 
vl 
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sassination was sanctioned by the two 
most powerful of the Catholic Kings, 
md by the head of the Catholic 
Church. It was acted upon in France 
andin Holland: rewards were pub- 
licly offered for the murder of the 
Prince of Orange; and the fanatics, 
who undertook to murder Elizabeth, 
were encouraged by a plenary remis- 
sion of sius, granted for this special 
service. 

Against the propagandists of such 
doctrine as was contained in the Bull 
of Pius V., and ineulcated in the se- 
minaries, Elizabeth was compelled, 
for self-preservation, to proceed se- 
verely. They were sought for and exe 
cuted, vot for believing in transub- 
stantiation, nor for performing Mass, 
but for teaching that the Queen of 
be gl nd ought to be de pose d > that it 
was lawful to kill her; and that al) 
Catholic subjects, who obeyed her 
commands, were cut off from the com- 
muuion of their Church for so doing. 
“ The very end and purpose of these 
Jesuits and seminary men,” said the 
Proclamation, “ was not only to pre- 
pare sundry her Majesty's subjects,in- 
clinable to disloyalty, to give aid to 
foreign invasions, aud slirup rebellion, 
but also (what most perilous is, ) to de- 
prive her Majesty (under whom, and 
by whose provident government,with 
God's assistance, these realms have 
been so long aud so happily kept and 
continued in great plenty, peace, and 
security ), of lice life, crown, and dig- 


uity. ** As far as coucerus our so. 
ciety,” said Campian the Jesuit, in an 
oration delivered at Douay, “ we, all 


persed in great numbers through 


the world, have made a league and 
holy oath, that as long 
and industry, all eur 


is any of us are 


} 
ive, ull our cat 


deliberations and councils, shall never 
‘ ety trouble your calm aud safety,” 
The same enthusiast, when, from his 
place of concealment, he addressed a 
letter to tl Privy Council, defying 
the heads of the English Church to a 
disputation befor | Queen and 
( ‘ epeated the threat. “ Beat 








he said, ‘that we 


known unto you, 
have made a league, all the 


Jesuits in 
the world, whose succession aud mul- 
titude must overreach all the prac- 
tices of England, cheerfully to carry 
the cross that you shall lay upon us, 
and never lo ue span of your recovery 
while we have a man left to enjoy 
your Tyburn, or to be racked with 
your torments, or to be consumed with 
your prisons. Lex penses are reckoned 
the enterprise is begun: it is of God 
it cannot be withstood. So the faith 
was planted. So it must be restored.” 
Campian and his fellow-suflerers 
acted up to the lofty spirit of this de 
claration. ‘They died as martyrs, ac- 
cording to their own views, and as 
martyrs they were then regarded, and 
are still represented by the Romanists. 
Certain, however, it is, that thev suf- 
fered for points of State, and not of 
Faith; not as Roman Catholics, but 
as Bull popist not for religion, but 
for treasov. Some of them are to be 
admired as men of genius and high en- 
dowmeuts, as well as of 
stancy: 
for an injurious purpose, under a mis- 
taken sense of duty ; but their suffer- 
ings belong to the history of papal po- 


heron Colle 


all to be lamented, as acting 


litics, rather than of re ligious persecu 
tion. 


rebellion, which was easily suppressed, 
’ 


‘I he Vv sncce eded im tf ising one 

for Elizabeth was deservedly popular, 

and the Protestants had now be« ome 

the great mojority; 

spiracies against the life of the 

were detected ; and such 
| 


but re peate leon 
Queen 


were thie 


svowe I pri Iples and tt tent ns ol 
the Pay sts, where they dared avow 
them, that Wa igham expressed his 


fears of a Bartholomew breakfast, or a 
Florence banquet 

‘I he obje to ll these cor pir es 
was to set the Queen of Scots upon tl 
throne; this, the Enelhsh Jesuit said 
was the only meaus of reforming a 
Christendom, by redaci it to the 
Catholic faith ; and they t sted that 


there were “ more heads ox upied 
upon it than English heads, and more 
wavs fo the wood than one.” A bool 


Nkhetch a] thu 


Scaudimaciak Vath HOWDY. 


was written by a friend of Campian’s, 
wherein the ladies who were about 
Ehzabeth’s person were exhorted, af. 
ter the example of Judith, to destroy 
her. Many of the Protestant nobles 
and gentry deemed the danger 50 
great, that they formed an association, 
pledging themselves to prosecute to 
death, as far as lay in their power, all 
those who should attempt any thing 
against the Queen; and this was 
thought so necessary a measure, that 
Parhameut followed the « xample, 


SKETCH OF THE SCANDINAVIAN MY 
PHOLOGY 
I} mi the same 
Tue Danes were of the same race 
isthe northern predecessors in Lag. 
land, but they were far more ferocious 
than those tribes who conquered th 
from the the 
and their insatiable appetite 


country Romans an 


Briton S; 


for war and carnage was inflamed by 
a wild and fierce mythology Phis 


mythology was founded on the tradi. 
tionary belief of their predecessors 
but upon that foundation an extra. 
traordinary system of fable had beet 
constructed by the Scalds, or poets, 
who wrought in the old Scandinavin 
faith a change similar to that whiel 
was effected inJewish 

Rabbis, and in the Romish behef by 
Monks aad Friars. Perhaps, like the 
Bards among the Celti 
vinally belong 

to the sacerdotal class. It was their 


theology bys the 
tribes, the 


office to re rd in verse the actio 
of kings and heroes; 1 other histories 
were preserved by t ese mations ; 

though they possessed an al habet, 
their state of pgnorance was such that 
they scarcely ipplied if to any other 
use than the tnaginars purpose ¢ 
These nistoriecal poenis were 
ceremonies and at 
is War-songs als 
This custom, according 


le their chief be 


recited at pubh 
fewsis ; they served 
with other 
eircumstauces, made 
youd all other men ambitious of mill 


tary renown; and the Scalde were 








lib 


no 








1 


g 
ig 


at 





liberally req tited with gifts and ho 
nours for th itp rtion of fame which 

was in their power, and in theirsouly, 
toaward. ‘The authority which they 
derived from their office, as historians, 
may not improbably account for the 
belief that their mythological fables 
obtained. Whatever the cause may 
have been, those fables became thre 
belief of the people, as the theogony 
of Hesiod and the machinery o! th 


flomert accredited im 
Greece 
The accounts which have reache ! 


P ems Wer 


us of their system are of undoubted 


authenticity; and they are more com 


plete than those of any ther barba- 
rous superstition Itacknowledged the 
itriarchal truth that one Alonght 


| 
God hath existed for ever, by whom 
all things were made Alfader, t 


uutversal parent, was the 


which h * sknown. Long bef 
the earth was made. he formed Nofle 
heim, or Evil-Vome, tl ihode of tl 
wicked, in the remotest north CO). 


’ 
posite to this, tn the remotest sout! 


there existed 


Muspelsheim, the lomiut vil 
ful being, by vame Surtar, which is 
tosay, the Black, who hel hish | 
aburningsword, Be ween the w 
fireand Niflehei tt Wis ag t 
ibyss, into wh rivers venom, 
ing from a f it the mid 
hell, rolled aud 1 all that 
side of the abyss with ! ly 
s mul ice and ld vap s; | 
neath which, 1 t! ter { 
were whirhw $ 1 tempest () 
the ther side, sparks nd lightuime, 
continually pr eded from the world 
of Surtur Thus, there breatl } ! 
wavs an icy wind fromthe north, | 


a fiery one from the south; 
middle of the 
ence of either, it was lightand sere 

lo the north of this clear calm region 


the work of creation began. A breato 


ss, bevond the 


of life went forth, and warmed th 

Id vapours; they resolv lintods ps 
and by the power of him who govert 
ed, the giant Yo:ir was produced, A 


! 


male and female sprung from uude! 
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his arm during his sleep, and a son 
fi nhs i tthese begat the ra 
fthe Crsuts of the frost, who niulti 


plied, aud were all wicked like Yuutr, 
them father, At the same time that 
Ymir was produced, the same lique- 
faction gave birth to the cow Oedum- 
la, by intk which flowed in 
rivers, the giant Ymir was fed 


whose 
From 
sprung a man gifted 
with beauty and power; he was the 
father of Bore, marrying the daughter 
of a vinnt, begat Odin and his two 
brethren, between whom and Ymir 
there was enmity, 

These brethren were gods; they 
slew Ymir, and the blood which is- 
sued from his wounds drowned all the 
giauts of the frost, except one wise 
! 


the cow there 


vt and lis family, who esc iyped in a 
i erpetuate 1 the race ofthe 
giants. The three brethren then drag- 
ithe body of Ymir into the midst 
of the abyss, and of it they made the 
heaven andthe earth. They made the 


water and the sea of his bl vod, the 


bark, and 
’= t 


mountains of his bones, and the rocks 
us teeth; the firmament they made 
ind placed four dwarfs, 

ied Bast, West, North, and South, 

to support it at the four corners where 
it rested upon the earth; 


| skull 
s il, 


they tossed 
to the air his brains, which became 
wuids, and from his har they made 
field. They then 

Muspelsheim, und 
ed them in the upper and lower 
parts of the sky, to enlighten the 
rih Che earth which they made 
was round; round about it was the 


the herbs of the 


seized fires from 


» sea, and the shores were given to 


} 


he g ts: but they raweda fortress, 
tilled Midgard, agamst the giants, 


which, with its circumference, sur- 
yunds the world; and in the middle 
f the earth they built Asgard, which 
is the court of the gods. There Odin 
had his palace called Lidskialf, the 
Terror of the Nations, from wheiuce he 
beheld all places and all things. He 
ind his brethren oue day, as they were 
walking upon the shore, found two 
piecesoiw od floating upon the waves, 
| taking them they made of the one 
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aman, and a woman of the other; 
the man they Aske, and the 
woman Eimla, aud these were the pa- 
reats of the human race. 

But Odin took VFrigga, who is the 
earth, his daughter, to wife, aud from 


pamed 


that marriage the Ases, that ts to say, 
the Gods, proceeded. ‘Tieir sacred 
city isin heaven, under the ash Ydra- 
sil, which ts the greatest of all trees, 
for its roots cover Nillcheim, and its 
branches spread over the whole carth, 


and reach above the heavens. The 
way from heaven to earth is bya 
. 


bridge,which is the rainbow ; and at 
the end of that bridge Hleimdall, the 
sentinel of the zods, hath 
to watch the giant 


hits station 
He sees an hur- 


him by u 


7 


dre d ie apyues round 


well his hearing isso acute 
that he hears the wool grow on th 
sheep's back ; and when he sounds 


his trumpet it is heard the 


is by Uay; 


ivhout all 

’ , , 
worlds The souls of all who were 
slainin battle were received in heaven, 
in the palace of Odin, cal ed Vailhalia, 
had five 
gates. There they passed their lives 
im contmual enjoyment, fighting and 


which hundred and forty 


cutting each other to pteces every 


morning, then returning whole todine 
upon the boar Serimuer, who was 
hunted and eaten every day, and + 


stored to life every night that he might 
be ready forthe morrow ; their uk 


was ale out of the skulls of their « 


mies, or mead, which a she-goat pro 

iced every day, tustead of milk, in 
quantity suthctent to mebriate them 
all. But thos eof pers t< vineut 
was not to endure for ever; for, 
mighty as the Gods of Valhalla w " 
they had enemies mighty as th } 
selves, and who were desti to; 
vat! over them at last. 

L hie n t remarkable t these vos 
Loke; he was ofthe race of the g . 
handsome th fis person, ¢ extraordi 

irv ability and cunmmg, but wicked 
ud malicious, and of so tneonstant a 


temper, thal be offen associated wila 
the Crods, and On DAY Ccasious eX 
tricated 

' 


LiusLeokehbadthreedrea julotl pet 


them trom great danyvers 
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by a giantess. The wolf Fenri wag, 
one, the GreatSerpent was the sescond 
md Hela, or Death, the third. The 
Gods knew from mauy oracles what 
evils would be brought upon them hy 
this accursed progeny, and to defer a 
destiny which was vol to be averted, 
Odin sent for them from the country of 
Hicla he placed in Nifle. 


heim, and appointed her to govern the 


the Giants. 


uine dolorous worlds, to which all who 
fated, 
Grief is her hall, and Famine her table; 
tlunger ber kuife, Delay and Slack. 
ness her servants, Pattuess her porch, 


id Precipice her ite 


die of sickness or old age are 


Cursing and 


Howling are her tent, and her bed ig 
Sickness and Pain. Lie Great Ser. 
pent he threw into the middle of the 


cean, but there the mouster grew 


Gilwith bis length he encompassed 


the whole globe of the earth. The 
wolf Fenrts they bred up for a while 
among thou, fiien by treachery 
bound him ran cuchanted chain, 


fastened it to a rock, and sunk him 


deep mito the eartl Lhe Gods also 
muprisoned Loke mma cavern, and sus- 
yp a sake over lis head, whose 


»>by drop upon bis face, 





ihe deceit apd cruetly which the 
{, sused agaiust this race, could nol, 
however, change that order of events 
i ‘ i les lad toret } That 

( wifodl time, which is called the Dwi 
rey must at longtharive; 

Loke and the wolf Fenrs wall then 
e, , With the Csreat Ser- 

the Ciiants of the frost, aud 

surtor with s fiery sword, and ail 
| Wwers< ‘i pessheim, pass over 

ut ve ot heaven, which will break 
ith i Lhe C,ods, and all the 
heroes of Valhalla, wall give them bat 
t lI » thie stue st of the raceot 
Cotin, will slay the Gireat Serpent, but 
( ithis sull ited by the fl sol 
! ’ whichthe monster vomits forth, 
Lokeandtler i vill kill each other, 
the w tf Leurts, after devourmeyg the 
Sun, will devour Odin also, and him- 


es by Vidar, the 
f Odin; and Surtur,with his tires, 


Will Consume e whole warld, Gods, 


hero 
flavr 
will 

olhet 


Su 


thok 
It he 


msce 


first 


were 
ly m 
hain 
hatile 
earl 








To ttelen.—A 


heroes, and men, perishing in the con- 
flavration. Another and better earth 


will afterwards arise, another Sun, 


other Gods,and a bapprer race of men, 
Sueh is the brief outlive of that my- 





thology which is detailed in the Edda. 
It hed grown up in the interval be- 
tacen the Saxon conquest and the 
fist Danish tnvasrons, Phe deified 


progenitors of the \uglo-Saxon kings 
were here converted into beings, whol- 
ly msthological; and, except im then 
og, there ippears to have existed 
lance between the 


names, 
little or uo resent 
earlier and later religion of these kin 
dred the af- 


bulous superstrocture was intended to 


nations Llow much of 


beheved by those who framed i, 


or how much was actually believed, 
cannot, at this distance of time, be de 
termed. Possibly, as umoug the 
(;reeks, ind ws periiaps W ws the case 
with many Moukish legends, tales 
winch were tavented momere sportot 


t 
ney, obtarued a credit that had net 
but 
which was allowed to prevatl by those 


er been desigued nor 'oresecn, 
who found advantage tn ts prevalence 

ere were some daring spirits who 
sbeheved such Crods, and openly de 
1 them; but 
ithe excess of that terocious spirit 


neh the 


such darings arose 


system itseli produced and 


stered; tor, monstrous as the mytho 
gy is, it had a dreadful elect upon 
the national characte 
ee 
v UELEN 
iis r ma ‘ lt i 
I 
‘ ‘ i t 
WV n ‘ 4 
lig t hia l i m 
wi . 
low fa tu v, 
Va ey i once deigucd ) 
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But thou art with the vision'd things, 
Phe dreams and dear imaginings, 

* treasured thoughts of yore, 

Which in my breast still swarm aod play 
On many a mental holiday. 





hy luring presence, artless one, 

Oh! bear it far from me; 

I know oot what its charms had done 
Had I been fancy-free 

But now e’en from thy smiles I shrink, 

And oh! ’twould break my heart to think 
That Ff was loved by thee ; 

For, maiden, not that angel eye 

Must shake my soul's fidelity. 


Farewell! and if for aye we part, 

May grief ne’er cloud thy brow, 

Nor Fashion make thy guileless heart 
As cold—as mine is now. 

Yet, trust me, wheresve’er I rove, 

I'll love thee with a brother’s love, 
Now thou despise My vow ; 

But grant me still, in wee or Weal, 

Such love as geutle sisters feel, 





A TURKISH STORY 
Mr. Hore the author of,“Anastasius,” 
lately published a novel called 
“'The Adventures of Hajji Baba:” 
the hero is a Persian Gil Blas, whose 
destiny is ever changing, and the vae 
into which he is intro- 
duced furnish striking, and, no doubt, 
modern orienta 
W e propose making several 


has 


rious scenes 


correct, views of 


tnanners 


extracts from this work; from which 
our readers may anticipate much 
musement. In the following passage 


Llajji, in his new capacity of a story 
teller, thus amuses the inhabitants of 
s“cinhan — ; 

In the reign of the -aliph Haroun al 
Rashid, of happy memory, lived in the 


vy of Bagdad a celebrated barber, of 
1 uname of Ali Sakal. He wasso 
famous for a steady hand, and dexte- 


rity in his profession, that he could 
head, and trim a beard and 
kers with his eyes blind-folded, 
There 
was nota man of any fashion at Bag- 
dad who did not employ him; and 
ch a run of business had he, that at 
leugth he became proud and insolent, 
lw touch a 
was notat least a 


Srave a 
whit 
without once drawing blood 


mld searcely ever 


, wi se taster 
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Bey or an Aga. Wood for fuel was 
always scarce and dear at Bagdad ; 
and as his shop consumed a great deal, 
the wood-cullers brought their loads 
to him in preference, almost sure of 
meeting with a ready sale. It hap- 
pened one day, that a poor wood-cut- 
ter, new in his profession, aud igno- 
raut of the character of Ali Sakal, 
went to his shop, and offered him for 
sale a load of wood, which: he had 
just brought from a considerable 
distance. in the country, on his ass : 
Ali immediately offered hin a price, 
making use of these words, “ fo» 
all the wood that was upon the ass.” 
The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his 
beast, aud asked for the money. “You 
have not given me all the wood yet,” 
said the barber; “I must have the 


packsaddle (which is chiefly made of 


into the bargain; that wasour 
“How!” said the othe a 


wood 
agreement.” 


ms great amazement— “ who ever 
heard of such a bargain ?—it is in- 


possible.” In short, after many words 
and much altercation, the overbearing 
barber seized the packsaddle, wood 
and all, and sent away the poor pea- 
sautin great distress. Ele wumediate ly 
rau to the cadi, and stated his griels; 
the cadi was one of the barber's cus- 
tomers, and refused to hear the case. 
The wood-cutter applied to a highes 
judge ; he also patronized Ali Sakal, 
and make light of the complaiut. ‘The 
poor mau then appealed to the Mutt 
himself; who, having pondered over 
the question, whilst he sipped balfa 
dozen cups of coffee, and smoked as 
many pipes, at length settled, that it 
was too difficult a cas 
cide, no provision beimg made for it 
in the Koran, and therefore he 
pat up with hisloss, The 
ter was not disheartened; but 
with gota scribe to write 
to the Caliph in persou, whichle duly 
presented on Friday, the day when 
he weut in state tothe mosque. The 
Caliph's punctuality im reading peti- 
tious i well hnown, and it was not 
Jong before the wood-cutter was called 
to his presence Wheu he had 


for him to de 


tust 
wooud-ent 
orth 
tpetition 
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Niory 
proached the Caliph, he kneeled and 
kissed the ground, aud then placing 
his arms straight before him, ‘his 
hands covered with the sleeves of hig 
cloak, and his feet close together, he 
waited the decision of his case,— 
“Vriend,” said the Caliph, “ the 
barber has words, and agreements 
must be made by words: the former 
must have its course, or it is nothing; 
and kept, or 
there would be ne faith between map 
and man; therefore the barber mn¢ 
Keep all his wood; but-—” Then cal! 
ing the wood-cutter close to h m, tl 

Caliph whispered something to his 


agreements must be 


ear, which none but he could hear, 
and then sent him away quite sat 
fied. 

ITere then [made a pause inn 


narrative, aud said (whilst | extend 
asmall tin cup which T held in n 
hand), 
you will something, Iw 
tell you what the Caliph said to tl 
had excited gre 
and there was scarcely o 
of my hearers who did not give mea 
pre ce of m ney 
Well then,” said I, ‘* the Calip! 
whispered tothe wood-cutter what 


«Now, my noble audience, 


give me 


wood-cutter.” | 


curtosity, 


was to do, in order to get satisfact 


from the barber, and what that. 
I will now relate Phe wood-cutter 
haviog made his obersances, returned 
to hisass, which was tied with 
took it by the halter, and proce 
to lis home \ fow davs after, he a 
pli 1 to the barber, as if nothing ha 
happer between them, requesting 
that he and a companion of bis fre 
the country, might enjoy the dexti 
rity his hand; and the price 
wil h both operations were to be 4 
formed was settld. When the wo 
cuiter’s crown had been propet 
shorn, Als Sakal asked where ho 
companion was. ** tle is just stand: 
ny without here,” sar the other, “au 
he shall come in presently, Accord 
gly he wentout, and returned, lead 
boy | is after tim by the halter 
“This is uy companion,” said he, 


Ty ‘ Twi ' ae Sel 








led and 
placing 
m, his 
8 of his 
her, he 
case,— 
* the 
emeitls 
former 
thing; 
ept, or 
ei Man 
*r must 
eh eall 
m, 
to lis 
! hear, 
e sal 
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him !"’ exclaimed the barber, in the 
greatest surprise; “it is enough that 
Fizet consented to demean myself by 
touching you, and do you insult me 
by asking me to do as much to your 
ass? Away with you, or [ll send you 
both fo Jehanum;” and forthwith 
drove them out of nis shop. 

The wood-cutter immediately went 
the Caliph, was admitted to his pre- 
sence, and re late? his case. “ “Tis 
well,” said the commander of the 
faithful: “ bring AliSakal and hisra- 
zors tome this instant,” he exclaimed 
to one of his ofticers; and in the 
course of ten minutes the barber stood 
“Why do you refuse to 
‘ said 


before him 
shave this man’s companion ?” 
the Caliph to the barber; “ was not 
that your agreement @’ Ali, 
the ground, answered ; “Tis true, O 
Caliph, that such was our agreement; 
but whoever made a companion of an 
iss before? or whoever before thought 
of treating it like a true behever ? 
“You may say night,” said the Caliph; 
“bal, at the 
thought of 


kissing 


ever 
1. 


same time, who 


busisth upon a pack-sa 


dle be tthe tine luded in a load of wood ? 
No, no, itis the wood-catter’s turn 
now, ‘To the s hnmedtately,or you 
know the consequences.” The bat 
ber was then obliged to prepare a 
great quantity of soap, to lather the 
beast from head to foot, and tuo shave 
him in the presence o the (¢ thiph and 
of the whole « rt, whilst he was 
ered and mocked by the tauuts and 
langhing of all the bystiundes It 
poor Ww L-cutter was then dismissed 
Wilhan proj e present of mouey, 

tall Bagdad resounded with tl 
SOOTY, Al feelebrated the justice « | 

minauder faithful,” 

VAK tihs 

Progress of ad \ re} rt wos 
conlidenthy cure ted in oa cer 
townin Dorsetshire daring the ist 
week, that a bear had brol | r 
from a carava md was committ 


1 es wit! 


readful ravag the short dis 


tance yon mi) Tver ove Felt 
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anxious to learn particulars, ‘Tidings 
were continually brought of feesh 
victims to his rage. It was said that 
four men and a child, together with 
three sheep and a donkey, were num- 
bered among the slain; and that hav- 
ing taken shelter in a copse the pro- 
prietor had offered fifty guineas to 
have it taken alive. As we only state 
what we know to be true of this tra- 
gical scene, our readers will learn that 
a very respectable man who resided in 
the vicinity, and went intu the town a 
morning or two since, happened to 
say that his rest had been disturbed 
by a cow that lowed like a bear ! We 
have heard of no Coroner being sent 
for; but, perhaps,from the well known 
veracity of the polar animal there ex- 
ist no remains on which to hold an 
inquest 

N.B. One man states that there 
weretwo bears, as he hearda gentle. 
man who was looking for the comet 
say he saw the great and little bear 
when the weather was cleared up the 
preceding evening, about seven p.m. 


Tnstance of A ffection ina Monkey. 

In a shooting party in India, under 
i Banyan Tree, a gentleman killed a fe- 
male monkey and carried it to histeut, 
which was soon surrounded by forty 
or fifty of its tribe, which made a 
eat noise, and, in a menacing pos- 
ulvanced towards it. On pre- 
senting his fowling-piece they retreat- 
ed and appeared irresolute ; but one, 
which, from his age and station, seem- 
ed the head of the troop, stood his 
und, chattering and threatening in 


ture, 


i most furious manner; nor could any 
efforts less cruel than firiog drive it 
off. He at length approached the 
teut door; and finding his 
threatenings were of no avail, he be- 
ran moaning, and by 
every token of grief and supplication 
seemed to beg the body of the deceas- 
ed. On this it given to him. 
With tender sorrow he took it up tn 
his arms, embraced it with conjugal 
affection, and carried it off with a sort 
itr Hang { 


when 


a lamentable 


was 


hisexpe Lng comrades 
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The artless behaviour ofthis poor ani- 
mal wrouglit so powerfully on the 
sportsmen that they resolved never 
more to level a gun at oue of the 
moukey race, 


Anecdote of Lord Chesterfield.— 
Montesquieu had parted one evening 
from Lord Cheste: field, whom he met 
during his stay at Venice, not a litle 
disconcerted that, whilst the latter al- 
lowed the French people the supe- 
riority in wit, he denied pertinacious- 
ly their superiority in 
Late at night a Venetian came myste- 
riously to his house, and, though a 
stranger, asked a private interview on 
the plea of business the most import- 
aut. As soon as they were 
Montesqueiu was greeted with the 
pleasant intelligence that the state in- 
quisitors had taken umbrage at his re 
sidence in Venice, and that very ight 
his papers were to 
where if any thing obnoxious was dis- 
cove red 


good Se luse: 


aioe, 


be examined, 


his instantly to 


arrest Was 
follow, The stranger then de parted, 
loaded with thanks for his timely in 
telligence; and as soon as he was 


goue, Montesquieu set about destroy 
ing all papers that were the least like- 
ly to give offence. His rest, however, 


was undisturbed by any vocturnal vi 


sitors; and the next morning, when 
recounting tus strange adventure, and 
congratulatmyg himself on lus tortu- 
hate escape to ] wd Chestertield, bre 
was somewhat surprised to have 
recital received witha buest of laugh 
ter, and the exclamation, “Well, 
I wrong i refusing your nation the 
stnce one of 


superiorifly ti good sense, 


its most distinguisiied men has so com 


pletely shown lus wait of it" —* How 
is that?” rejoined = the President, 
* Without doubt, with a lithe good 


you would have rethected that 
s likely t risk 


merely to warn you; besides that, had 


se lise 
»o stranger w lias late 
a government, whose 


very so > Se. 


crecy, made such a determination, no 


one would have been milormed of 
it. Montesquieu gave up the argu- 
ment 
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The Force of Style.—It is shrewdly 
observed by Li Monboddo, that 
Swift, in his romance of the “ Travels 


ra 


of Gulliver,” has, by assuming the sim. 
plicity of ancient historians iu thei 
narratives, given an air of probability 
and truth to his extravagant fi tious: 
whilst, on the coutrary, Gibbon, th 
historian, has adopted so fantastical 
style, that th inclined t 
supose that he wrote to anuse and 


reader is 


please his faney, and to show the wit 
of the writer, rathe: 
information of facts, or to 


than to give any 


] ie 
ciucidatlé 


, 
any historical trath 

Stlvering and Gilding by pe 
Tin.—The Mochus and Nesqtuashes 
of India use an applhecation im orna 
menting ther wo k that stands 
etlect of the weather, nearly eq 
eildtuy, and costs ttle more 
common pauit, ho might be 
ful in this country, r the orna 
ga id preserving ou w KW 
smooth surface, as cham bridges, & 
In preparing this bactitious g 9 
quantity of pure tin ts melted 
p tired into a jot of bam ht 
at both ends, whichis tostantly plug 
ged up Phe bamboo is then s 
leutly shaken, whi makes thes 
assume, When cold, tl riotay 
five urey pownue . 5 sis theus 
to separate any | t x, a 
mixed with ov Xu When 
to be upp dy at st ihe red 
by the a t ' vater, tl 
sistence of at nm las 
witha soft s | 
wi Ss. ww 2a trs Inke a ¢ 
common ' ' r, tint ) 
goue ove 1 an agat ' 
' then ns a be ? i 1s 

t | ist At t “ 

‘ ! rt i ‘ r s 

a ve t, ) 
iba inten i silva 
org y \ sim | ler 
i) th wists as 
bul thei 4 W risu yi 
enongh It the wlue { sti pyr, beit 
burnisher has uo etlect aul ut 


weak, the 


ayate 


